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The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George Busman 
Foster. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1906. 
Pp. 518. $4 net. 

The four chief problems which confront present-day apologetics are 
the same which Professor Foster has brought forward in his book: (1) 
the question of authority in religion; (2) the Christian view of the world; 
(3) the essence of Christianity; (4) Jesus Christ as interpreted in the light 
of authentic sources. He who convincingly answers or helps others to 
answer these questions renders invaluable service to perplexed students 
everywhere. 

Corresponding to the four problems just referred to, Professor Foster, 
after a general introduction, devotes two chapters to the formation and 
dissolution of authority-religions — the Roman Catholic with its theory 
of an infallible revelation infallibly interpreted, and the Protestant with 
its theory of an infallible book without an infallible interpreter. He then 
shows how the new "supernaturalism" has demolished the supernatural 
as such, and with this the idea of inspiration and the Scriptures as miracu- 
lously given, prophecy as predictive, miracles as divine interruptions of 
the natural world-order, especially in the virgin-birth and bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus. In two further chapters he first describes the changed 
view of the world and of life, and then contrasts the naturalistic world- 
view which denies spirit and internal reality and worth with the religious 
view which enshrines the eternal values of personality. In chapter vii he 
unfolds the sure method of ascertaining the essence of Christianity — to 
discriminate the essential from the contingent, to discover and criticize 
sources, to acknowledge the depth and mystery of personality, especially 
that of Jesus, and to interpret Christianity only in the light of present con- 
ditions. In the two final chapters he inquires concerning the sources 
of the life of Jesus and concerning the real person who emerges from this 
historical and psychological study. 

This brief summary utterly fails to convey an impression of the erudition, 
the massive reasoning, and the frequent brilliancy of presentation that 
one finds here. As one reads, the names of other great works spontane- 
ously suggest themselves — Sabatier's Religions of Authority, etc., Ward's 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, and Harnack's Essence 0} Christianity; 
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and it is a genuine tribute to this book that it suffers in no respect in com- 
parison with those. The author is thoroughly at home in the historical 
background of such doctrines as revelation, inspiration, the canon, prophecy 
as predictive, miracles as discussed from Spinoza to the latest writers on 
the subject. He is even more familiar with the great types of philosophy — 
Greek, mediaeval, modern; rationalistic, Kantian, Hegelian, pragmatic; 
in the phases of naturalism as well as miraculous supernaturalism. History, 
humanism, evolution, and psychology are at his call. He is a master in 
theology — Roman Catholic and Protestant, the traditional, the critical, 
the Ritschlian. On every page are the unmistakable signs of the inde- 
pendent investigator, the responsible thinker, the judgment accustomed 
to weigh evidence, and a love of truth which is almost more than his love 
for men. 

It is probable that the two parts of the book will make a disproportionate 
impression on the careful reader. One feels, e. g., that in his profound 
discussion of religion as related to authority — written as we are told before 
Sabatier's longer work appeared — he has placed the self-authenticating 
power of the consciousness of the Christian man upon an impregnable 
foundation and made unnecessary further discussion of this subject. 
Likewise in his masterly defense of the religious or teleological as against 
the naturalistic theory of the world he has securely vindicated the immortal 
claims of personality and of faith in a divine moral world-order. These 
two positions, wrought out with convincing thoroughness, are Professor 
Foster's chief contribution to the present apologetic problem. Alongside 
of this may stand his determination of the essence of Christianity. 

On the other hand, it is likely that less recognition will be accorded to 
his two final chapters— on the sources of the life of Jesus and his inter- 
pretation of this person. By this is not meant that his work here is less 
thorough or that he is less sure of his conclusions than elsewhere. He has, 
as he says (footnote, p. 333), derived the substance of the first of these 
two chapters from Professor Wernle's book, Die Quellen des Lebens Jesu, 
and he has thus placed English readers under great obligation for making 
available this independent and most competent German scholar's net 
results which he regards as authoritative and typical. But even so, one 
feels that here he follows rather than leads, as he himself declares. It 
may perhaps be questioned whether the synoptic problem is as near solution 
as Professor Foster appears to believe. In a singularly strong and search- 
ing inquiry devoted to an apologetic interpretation of Jesus, it is shown 
that, although he lived in a world of angels and demons, of miracles and 
messianism, and although his moral precepts are not universally valid 
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yet in his attitude to the conditions which belonged to his time he was him- 
self free and spiritual, and thus discerned the eternal divine values in these. 
"And Jesus was what he taught, and taught what he was." "And God 
is like Jesus." Accordingly Jesus is not accounted for by the historical 
conditions of his time, but he himself was "new and has power to make 
men new likewise." We wait for the second (constructive) volume to 
get his further interpretation of the person of Jesus. 

It should be added that the plan adopted by Professor Foster necessitated 
so much and so radical destructive criticism as almost to overshadow 
the large amount of positive material contained in his book. The acute an- 
tagonism aroused on its appearance a few months ago has largely subsided, 
but the questions raised in it are precisely those which every serious thinker 
is compelled to face, and to find some sort of answer for. He may not 
accept all the solutions offered here, but at least he can form no judgment 
which is worthy of the respect of intelligent men unless he has weighed 
these in relation to his other beliefs. 

C. A. Beckwith 

Chicago Theological Seminary 



The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull. By Philip E. Howard. 
Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Co., 1905. Pp. 525. 

$i-75- 
This is more than a biography; it is more nearly an incarnation — a 
veritable book of life. Mr. Howard re-lives his chief's career, and the 
reader does not so much read as look and listen, absorbed and charmed. 
Such a book defies review; one can but advise others to read the book and 
catch the inspiration of a life exceptionally full of inspiration and instruction. 
Henry Clay Trumbull was pre-eminently the gentleman and friend, the 
Sir Philip Sydney of his generation. The principle that the man of highest 
value in society must lay down his life for his fellows was regnant in his 
conception of the Christian religion. Early in life he chose the Sunday 
school as the department of organized religion in which to serve best his 
fellows; and so free from obscurity was the path before him that he could 
not be persuaded to turn from it even by the urgency of men whom he 
esteemed most highly for wisdom, pre-eminent among whom was Horace 
Bushnell. This same certainty of divine guidance and ideal runs through 
Mr. Trumbull's entire career, not least through the apparent digressions. 
The chapters which describe the discovery of Kadesh Barnea and the 
resultant literature, as due to a disastrous breakdown in health, are fine 
illustrations of this leading of God. 



